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and that the way to treat these subaltern wretches was to defy and seize them and have them dragged as criminals to the bar of the Senate. They were congregated immediately over his head and had evidently collected into that place. His motion was agreed to. The order to clear the galleries was revoked, the order to seize the disturbers was given and immediately executed by the energetic Sergeant-at-Arms, John Shackford, and his assistants. The ringleader was seized and brought to the bar. This sudden example intimidated the rest, and the expunging process was performed in quiet. The whole scene was impressive, but no part of it so much as to see the great leaders who for seven years had warred upon General Jackson, and a thousand times pronounced him ruined, each rising in his place with pain and reluctance to confess themselves vanquished, to admit his power and their weakness, and to exhale their griefs in unavailing reproaches and impotent deprecations. It was a tribute to his invincibility which cast into the shade all the eulogiums of his friends. The gratification of General Jackson was extreme. He gave a grand dinner to the expungers (as they were called) and their wives, and being too weak to sit at the table, he only met the company, placed the 'head expunger' in his chair, and withdrew to his sick chamber. That expurgation! It was the crowning mercy of his civil as New Orleans had been of his military life."
At this period in the history of this wonderful and much misunderstood man I cannot do better than to give a sketch of him from the pen of Mr. Benton after the "fitful fever of life was over" with the great American. Of all Americans Mr. Benton was the best prepared to sketch his life. He had known him as a judge on the bench of the Supreme Court of Tennessee; he was a colonel under him in the army; he was a constant visitor at the Hermitage; he had been engaged in a bloody, personal conflict with him, after which they became friends; he had served with him in the United States by their hisses and jeers. Its it must stand forever on the journals, I cannot close' this substitute for the defense which I have not been                         fectly safe.    His apprehensions of its solidity were co
